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TJie  Gold  Standard— Its  Effect  on  Money  ami  Wa^cs— A State 

ment  of  Facts. 


OF  CONNECTICUT, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 

Tuesday,  12,  189S, 


GOLD  THE  NATURAL  STANDARD. 

Mr.  HILL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  oldest  financial  transaction  of  which  I can 
find  any  account  is  recorded  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  we  are  told  that,  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago,  Abraham,  in  buying  a burial  place,  weighed 
to  Ephron  in  payment  “ 400  shekels  of  sfiver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant.” 

Abraham  was  a stranger  and  a sojourner  in  that  land  and  paid 
his  debt  in  a money  of  commerce,  an  actual  weight  of  silver  bul- 
lion, for  it  was  a thousand  years  liefore  governments  had  learned 
to  coin  money  or  fix  by  law  ratios  between  silver  and  gold. 

But  the  Bible  throws  a curious  side  light  upon  this  transaction, 
showing  that  human  nature  was  the  same  then  as  now,  and  that 
Abraham  did  as  all  mankind  have  since  done,  took  advantage  of 
the  customs  of  the  country  and  paid  out  his  poorest  metal  money, 
for  the  second  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  tells  us  that  Abra- 
ham was  very  rich  in  cattle,  silver,  and  gold. 

We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
at  that  time,  but  the  position  of  the  w^ord  “gold”  in  the  sentence 
clearly  demonstrates  its  greater  importance,  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  no  matter  what  the  coinage  of  any  nation  has  prescribed 
or  what  change  in  values  may  have  been  attempted  by  legislation, 
the  world’s  standard  of  value  has  been  gold,  and  gold  has  been 
the  “ 1,”  the  unit  of  value  by  which  all  ratios  have  been  fixed. 

Not  only  that,  but  to  this  day.  whatever  the  law^  of  any  country 
may  declare  to  be  a legal  tender,  the  money  of  commerce,  the 
money  current  with  the  merchant,  the  money  used  in  adjustment 
of  international  balances,  is  weighed  as  Abraham  weighed  his,  and 
quantity  and  quality  alone  measure  values,  without  reference  to 
any  marks  that  may  be  stamped  upon  it. 
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A while  ago  I saw  in  the  Bank  of  England  the  judgment  day  of 
the  coinage  of  the  world. 

A half  dozen  automatic  scales  were  rec^eiving  the  coins  in  hop- 
pers, and,  sliding  down  long  grooves,  each  coin  rested  a moment 
in  a balance. 

If  light  weight,  the  arm  lifted  and  tossed  the  coin  to  the  right. 

If  fidl  weight,  the  arm  dropped  and  the  coin  was  thrown  to  the 
left. 

It  was  justice  working  automatically. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  each  piece  preserved  it  as  it  was  or  sent 
it  to  the  melting  pot. 

Passing  down  into  the  vaults  of  that  famous  institution,  I saw 
in  one  room  $20,000,000  of  American  coin  that  had  been  run  into 
gold  bars. 

They  looked  like  copper  ingots. 

Each  one  was  tagged  with  the  assayer's  certificate  of  weightand 
fineness  and  was  ready  for  sale,  as  iron  or  coal  or  copper  would 
be,  by  weight. 

Last  year  alone  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  foreign  gold  coin 
were  received  by  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  form  and  stamp  upon  them,  were  melted  into  bars 
and  valued  by  their  weight  and  fineness  only. 

Through  all  recorded  time  the  intelligtint  choice  of  all  mankind 
has  made  pure  gold  the  final  measure  of  values,  even  though  its  tools 
of  exchange  may  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  cattle,  corn,  metal, 
paper,  or  any  other  of  the  many  things  used  as  currency  which 
temporary  convenience  may  have  suggested. 

I do  not  believe  that  any  people  ever  advanced  far  enough  in 
the  path  of  civilization  to  become  familiar  with  metallic  money 
but  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  its  coinage  or  token  system 
bore  some  recognized  relation  to  gold  as  the  standard  of  value. 

There  certainly  is  no  nation  in  the  world  to-day  which  does  not 
thus  recognize  it. 

Why  this  is  so  I need  not  stop  to  explain,  for  natural  selection 
needs  no  argument  to  justify  itself. 

It  is  enough  that  it  is  so  and  that  every  advocate  of  silver  or 
any  other  standard  acknowledges  it  when  he  urges  the  use  of  any- 
thing else  as  money  on  any  other  basis  than  1 to  1,  or  an  exact 
equality  with  gold. 
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ARTIFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  assumption  that  the  universal  measure 
of  value  is  and  always  has  been  gold,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Why  should  anything  else  be  used  as  money,  and  why  should  an 
artificial  standard  be  set  up? 

And  here  the  second  attribute  of  money  appears  as  a tool  of 
exchange. 

As  a standard  measure  of  value  quality  alone  is  required,  and  a 
unit  of  its  kind  would  suffice  for  all  the  world,  but  as  a tool  of 
exchange  a convenient  number  of  units  are  needed,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  ruder  and  less  developed  society  is,  the  greater 
the  number  required  to  effect  exchanges. 

Hence  it  is  that,  as  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  one  after  an- 
other passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  they  have  left  behind 
them  the  wampum,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves;  then  the  iron,  the 
lead,  and  the  copi>er,  and  reached  out  for  the  precious  metals, 
silver  and  gold,  as  better  fitting  their  changed  conditions,  always 
striving  for  the  best  that  was  attainable. 
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During  the  past  hundred  years  this  process  of  evoliition  has 
gone  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  until  practically  the 
whole  world,  and  actually  all  of  the  commercial  world  except 
Mexico,  has  suspended  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  as 
standard  money,  and  either  adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  or 
a limited  bimetallism  such  as  obtains  in  the  United  States,  where 
silver  is  being  coined  on  Government  account,  but  limited  in 
quantity  to  our  ability  to  maintain  its  parity  with  gold. 

The  reason  for  this  great  and  sweeping  change  in  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  world  is  neither  mysterious  nor  strange. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  simply  the  enormous  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  the  universally  accepted  measure  of  values,  so  that 
it  not  only  promises  to  be  but  actually  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
mankind  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  under  the  more  highly 
organized  commercial  methods  the  best  tool  of  exchange  of  which 
the  world  now  has  any  knowledge. 

Think  for  a moment  what  this  increase  has  been. 

INCREASE  OF  GOLD  SUPPLY. 

During  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  opening  of  the  California  mines  in  1850  the  entire 
world’s  product  of  gold  had  been  but  little  more  than  three  billions 
of  dollars’  worth  ($3,121,830,000),  or  an  annual  average  of  eight 
and  three-quarter  millions  ($8,720,200). 

It  was  only  just  before  the  beginning  of  this  period  that  the  art 
of  printing  had  been  discovered,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
these  three  and  a half  centuries  the  steam  engine,  the  steamship, 
the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  were  unknown. 

None  of  the  means  of  communication  which  now  bring  nations 
and  individuals  the  world  over  into  daily  and  hourly  touch  with 
each  other  in  their  business  relations  were  even  thought  of. 

Checks,  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  by  which  00  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  carried  on,  had  no  existence  then,  and  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  banking  had  not  been  developed. 

Goldsmiths  and  jewelers  were  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  that 
time,  and  the  actual  gold  and  silver  passed  from  man  to  man  and 
nation  to  nation  in  the  settlement  of  all  transactions. 

During  the  same  period  the  world  s production  of  silver  was  a 
little  over  six  billions  of  dollars  ($0,190,504,000),  or  an  annual  av- 
erage of  seventeen  and  one-third  millions  each  year,  or  about 
double  the  product  of  gold. 

Both  together  added  but  twent3’-six  millions  per  year  to  the 
world's  stock  of  money,  and  even  from  this  must  be  deducted  the 
amount  used  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  amount  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
now,  when  we  have  the  process  of  electroplating  fully  developed. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  understand,  in  view  of  these  facts,  how  that 
both  metals  were  a necessity  as  money,  and  that  the  more  abun- 
dant was  accepted  as  a measure  of  value  and  means  of  exchange? 

With  both  in  use  domestic  trade  was  largely  barter  and  inter- 
national trade  was  greatly  hindered. 

CHANGE  TO  GOLD  STANDARD  BEGUN. 

But  the  gold  accumulation  of  the  centuries  gradually  forced  its 
wav  into  the  channels  of  trade,  and  in  1798  England  stopped  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  1816,  in  the  face  of  a sharp  decline 
in  gold  production,  adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  and  declared 
her  purpose  to  thereafter  build  up  her  financial  system  under  it. 
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For  forty  years  she  stood  alone,  but  with  the  best  tools  of  trade 
in  her  possession,  she  could  afford  to  wait,  and  while  she  waited 
she  became  the  leader  of  commerce  and  the  financial  center  of  the 
world. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  English  pound  sterling  has  known  no 
geographical  limit,  no  national  boundary  lines,  but  among  every 
people  the  world  around  has  silently  pursued  its  mission  of  adding 
to  England’s  wealth  and  increasing  England’s  power. 

But  in  1850  something  happened  to  gold. 

Suddenly  from  the  rocks  and  hills  of  California  and  Australia 
the  stores  of  golden  treasure  were  poured  out,  and  in  a single 
bound  the  world’s  average  production  went  from  eight  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  forty- 
seven  years  since  tbe  aggregate  addition  to  the  world's  tools  of 
exchange  in  gold  alone"  has  been  $6,101,490,600,  as  against  three 
billions  one  hundred  millions  in  the  entire  three  and  a half  cen- 
turies preceding. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  fallen  into 
line  and  one  after  another,  discarding  the  costly  and  cumbrous 
methods  of  the  past,  with  a world-wide  unanimity  have  chosen 
gold  as  their  measure  of  value  and  tool  of  exchange'^ 

To  me  the  wonder  is  that  in  these  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a great  political  party  in  this  progressive  Republic  should 
stand  before  the  people  upon  a theory  rejected  and  thrown  aside 
by  all  the  world  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living  and,  ig- 
noring the  addition  of  over  three  billions  of  gold  to  the  world’s 
stock  since  1873,  should  now  ask  us  to  go  back  to  the  double 
standard  and  the  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals,  and  thus  put 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations  to  plunder  us  of  either  at 
their  pleasure. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  frozen  sands  of  the  Klondike  and 
the  quartz  reefs  of  South  Africa  would  melt  with  indignation  at 
such  a proposition. 

This  nation  will  go  forward,  not  backward,  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress, and  on  that  march  the  rightful  place  of  the  United  States  is 
in  the  front  rank. 

THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  WITH  FREE  COINAGE  IMPOSSIBLE. 

A double  standard  with  free  coinage  of  both  metals  is  an  im- 
possibility, but  the  enlarged  use  of  silver  as  the  willing  servant  of 
gold  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  even  demonstrated  as  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

Through  all  recorded  time  its  value  ha.s  decreased. 

History  tells  us  that  4 ounces  of  silver  were  once  the  equal  of 
an  ounce  of  gold. 

It  was  8 to  1 under  Julius  Caesar,  11  to  1 when  America  was 
discovered,  15  to  1 when  this  nation  began  its  coinage,  16  to  1 in 
1837,  22  to  1 in  1890,  and  40  to  1 in  September.  1897, 

Its  steady  course  has  been  downward,  unhindered  by  legisla- 
tion, influenced  in  part  by  its  larger  production,  but  far  more  by 
the  accumulating  and  annually  increasing  supply  of  gold. 

The  anomaly  is  in  the  fact  that  tbe  lowest  price  is  concurrent 
with  the  largest  use,  for  since  1873  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  silver 'monetary  stock  of  the  thirteen  principal  nations  of  the 
world  of  $670,900,000,  and  the  bulk  of  this  has  been  full  legal- 
tender  coinage. 

In  fact,  the  claim  that  silver  has  been  demonetized,  either  in 
the  sense  that  its  monetary  function  or  its  legal-tender  quality  has 
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been  taken  away,  is  iitterly  wi'ong,  for  this  is  true  of  only  a total 
of  $163,430,460  "sold  by  Germany,  Roumania,  and  Scandinavia, 
and  probably  this  silver  was  recoined  into  subsidiary  money. 

Whether  it  was  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence,  for  it  was  less  than 
a year's  product,  and  the  aggregate  legal-tender  coinage  has  in- 
creased as  shown. 

The  only  quality  that  it  has  lost  is  that  of  the  standard,  and  that 
it  was  never  fit  for  and  never  would  have  received  but  for  the  in- 
sufficient sapply  of  gold. 

Neither  is  it  true,  as  claimed  by  some,  that  depriving  silver  of 
its  function  as  a standard  has  materially  helped  to  reduce  its 
value. 

**»»#♦* 

No  metal  with  a production  in  excess  of  requirement,  or  of 
limited  production  concurrently  with  another  better  fitted  for 
monetary  purposes,  can  have  one  particle  of  value  given  to  it  by 
a free  and  unlimited  coinage. 

Not  an  ounce  of  it  is  taken  from  the  world's  market. 

The  bullion  in  the  coin  and  the  ingot  will  be  precisely  the  same 
in  price,  and  the  one  adapted  to  and  available  for  the  same  uses 
as  the  other. 

A limited  coinage,  with  the  value  of  the  coin  maintained  at 
parity  with  gold  by  governmental  credit,  does  remove  that  exact 
quantity  from  the  general  stock,  and  in  proportion  to  such  de 
creased  supply  will  tend  to  increase  the  market  price. 

All  experience  proves  that  fact,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  is  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  it  to-day. 

* * * * * # * 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  FREE-SILVER  ADVOCATES. 

I fully  understand  that  there  are  two  classes  of  advocates  of  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

One  class  believes,  and  believes  honestly,  that  by  an  unlimited 
demand  working  upon  a limited  supply,  additional  value  will  be 
given,  which  will  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  gold. 

While  I am  willing  to  concede  their  honesty  of  purpose,  I must 
totally  disagree  with  their  conclusions. 

I heard  once  of  a man  who,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  found  the 
blankets  too  short  to  properly  cover  his  person,  with  the  result 
that  he  suffered  all  nightlong  from  cold  feet. 

The  next  night,  with  the  enthusiasm  born  of  a new  idea,  he  cut 
a strip  from  the  upper  end  of  the  blanket  and  pinned  it  to  the 
lower  end  and  then  retired  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  troubles  were 
all  over. 

He  was  doubtless  honest,  but  had  poor  judgment. 

I would  remind  these  gentlemen  who  would  legislate  value  into 
silver  of  the  old  conundrum  which  I used  to  hear  when  I was  a 
boy:  “If  you  call  a dog's  tail  a leg,  how"  many  legs  would  a dog 
have?  ” and,  to  save  them  any  waste  of  gray  matter  in  guessing  it, 
will  state  that  the  answer  was,  “Four;  for  calling  the  tail  a leg 
does  not  make  it  one.” 

The  second  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
silver  can  acquire  added  value  from  legislation,  but  who  desire 
free  coinage  purely  as  an  inflation  scheme. 

As  an  illustration  of  that  class,  I cite  the  last  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  who  some  time  a^o,  in  a speech  in 
Brooklyn,  said:  “We  do  not  want  to  change  the  ratio.  It  is  not 
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because  we  produce  silver  that  we  want  16  to  1,  but  because  we 
own  propert}^  and  owe  debts.” 

It  is  further  illustrated  by  the  action  of  forty-two  United  States 
Senators  who,  when  a short  time  ago  the  question  of  paying  the 
Government  bonds  in  silver  was  under  consideration,  voted  down 
the  Nelson  amendment,  which  declared  that — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  existing  laws, 
to  maintain  the  parity  of  its  gold  and  silver  money,  so  that  a dollar  of  the  one 
metal  shall  for  all  monetary  purposes  always  be  tne  equal  in  value  to  a dollar 
of  the  other  metal. 

And  who  made  a still  more  specihc  declaration  of  their  views 
and  purposes  by  defeating  the  Caffery  amendment,  which  provided 
that — 

If  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  herein 
mentioned  the  market  value  of  silver  is  not  on  a par  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  the  principal  of  said  bonds  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  option 
of  the  creditor. 

For  such  declarations  and  for  the  principle  or  lack  of  principle 
on  which  they  are  based  I have  neither  sympathy  nor  respect,  nor 
do  I believe  that  any  man  or  party  acting  in  accordance  therewith 
will  ever  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  honest  people  of  this 
country,  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

VOLUME  OF  MONET  AND  PRICES. 

The  recent  manifestoes  issued  jointly  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Democratic,  the  Populist,  and  the  Silver-mine  parties  declare  in 
effect  that  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  world  has  largely  reduced  the  volume  of  money,  and 
that  as  a result  prices  have  declined,  development  has  been 
checked,  and  wages  have  been  reduced. 

As  an  unanswerable  argument  against  this,  I submit  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  approximate  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  un- 
covered paper  money  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  in 
1873  and  in  1897,  with  the  changes  between  these  dates; 
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I would  especially  call  attention  to  the  f ootings,  which  show  that 
these  nations  in  1897  had  $2,581,800,000  oi  gold  and  $370,900,000  of 
silver  more  than  they  had  in  1873,  while  the  uncovered  paper 
money — the  demand  obligations  of  these  nations — shows  a decrease 
of  $602,500,000,  making  a net  increase  of  currency  in  twenty-three 
years  of  $2,650,200,000. 

But  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  actual  monetary  stock  of  the 
world  has  been  largely  increased,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  in- 
crease has  outstripped  the  increase  of  population. 

Take  as  an  example  our  own  country. 

In  1878  we  had  per  capita  $3.24  of  gold  as  against  $9.55  now, 
0.15  of  silver  as  against  $8.70  now,  and  $17.97  of  paper  as  against 
$5.45  now,  making  a total  per  capita  of  all  forms  of  money  of 
$21.36  in  1873  against  $23.70  now, 

England  has  increased  her  per  capita  from  $9.90  to  $20,65,  Ger- 
many from  $13.59  to  $18.95,  Belgium  from  $14.44  to  $25.70,  Italy 
from  $4.88  to  $9.69,  the  Netherlands  from  $16.56  to  $23.65,  Sweden 
from  $2.75  to  $8.90,  Denmark  from  $10.05  to  $11.83,  Australasia 
from  $20.38  to  $32.32,  and  Norway  from  $6.39  to  $6.65,  while 
Russia  has  decreased  61  cents,  Austiia  16  cents,  and  France  $2.31, 
But  not  only  do  these  figures  show  conclusivelj^  that  there  has 
been  no  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money,  but  it  is  found  that 
the  actual  increase  far  exceeds  the  entire  world’s  production  of 
silver,  less  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  since  1873. 

I am  well  aware  that  in  response  to  this  showing  of  the  increase 
of  the  world's  volume  of  money  the  advocate  of  free  coinage  will 
still  claim  that  such  increase  is  not  in  what  he  calls  “money  of 
final  redemption.” 

««««««« 

While  I deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a particular  money 
of  final  redemption  in  our  system  where  we  have  four  kinds  of 
legal  tender  wdth  the  right  of  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  indis- 
criminately under  the  parity  clause  of  the  act  of  1893,  yet  I am 
willing  to  concede  that  what  is  meant  is  “standard”  money  and 
will  test  this  claim  on  that  basis  only. 

In  1873,  under  the  double  standard,  the  United  States  had: 

[See  Mint  Report,  1897,  page  12.] 


Gold $135,000,000 

Silver 0,150,000 

Total  specie 141, 150, 000 

Paper 749,445,010 


Taking  silver  and  gold  together,  the  money  of  final  redemption 
was  18.83  per  cent  of  the  money  to  be  redeemed. 

In  1897  the  United  States  had: 

[See  Mint  Report,  1897,  page  37.] 


Gold $693,300,000 

Silver 000 

Paper 731,772,151 

Silver  and  paper 1,306,272,151 

So  that  in  gold  alone  the  money  of  final  redemption  is  now  50.96 
per  cent  of  the  money  to  be  redeemed. 

* * 0 Hi  « * « 


And  though  counting  silver  and  paper  as  subject  to  redemption  in 
standard  money,  yet  we  are  nearly  three  times  as  well  prepared  for 
this  as  we  were  in  1873,  with  both  metals  in  use  for  that  purpose. 
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Again,  the  loans  and  discounts  of  State  banks  in  1880  were 
$706,333,272.22;  specie  held  (gold  and  silver),  $82,638,510.09. 

• ***«*» 

Loans  and  discounts  of  national  banks  February  18,  1898,  were 
$2,138,078,280.43;  gold  held,  $222,855,516.77.  So  that  it  appears 
that,  according  to  the  population  at  each  period,  the  go.d  held 
in  1898  was  $3.06  per  capita,  and  the  specie— gold  and  silver— held 
in  1860  was  $2.69  per  capita. 

Not  only  that,  but  where,  in  1860,  the  si)ecie  holdings  of  banks 
were  11.6  per  cent  of  the  loans  and  discounts,  in  February,  1898, 
notwithstanding  an  enonnous  expansion  of  the  credit  system  and 
the  use  of  other  legal  tender  as  bank  reserves,  the  gold  alone  was 
10.42  per  cent  of  the  loans  and  discounts. 

I have  shown — 

First,  That  the  actual  volume  of  money  has  enormously  in- 
creased under  the  gold  standard. 

Second.  That  this  increase  has  exceeded  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

Third.  That  gold  alone,  or  the  money  of  ultimate  redemption, 
now  is  nearly  threefold  more  abundant  compared  with  other 
money  than  gold  and  silver  t<^ether  were  in  1873. 

Fourth.  That  gold  alone  is  as  capable  now  of  carrying  the 
credit  system  of  the  country  as  gold  and  silver  were  in  1860. 

**#*-»*  ^> 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  becomes  of  this  triplet  proposition 
that  the  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  world’s  money  has  re- 
duced prices  and  checked  development? 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  accepted, 
that  it  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  money  that  in- 
fluences prices,  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  being  unchanged, 
and  that  the  quantitative  theory  ignores  rapidity  of  circulation, 
improved  facilities  of  exchange,  and  the  modern  use  of  credit 
instruments. 

BANK  CREDITS  IGNORED. 

I am  quite  sure  that  in  considering  the  subject  of  the  volume 
of  money  our  free-silver  friends  forget  the  bank  credits  of  this 
and  other  countries,  which  amount  to  more  than  $16,000,000,000 
($16,051,137,349),  consisting  of  capital,  surplus,  circulation,  and 
deposits  of  commercial  banks  and  bante  of  issue  only,  all  savings 
banks  being  excluded  both  here  and  abroad. 

This  enormous  sum  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  available  as 
money  and  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a tool  of  exchange. 

As  against  the  $23.70  per  capita  of  money  here,  there  is  a bank- 
ing power  of  $72.61;  in  Great  Britain,  $110.66;  Australasia,  $136; 
Switzerland,  $86.71;  Denmark,  $67.64;  Canada,  $57.10;  Sweden, 
$46.95;  Straits  Settlements,  $39.60;  Netherlands,  $19.22;  France, 
$24.23;  Belgium,  $19.15;  Austria,  $13.68;  Germany,  $8.94;  Italy, 
$8.76;  Russia,  $6.33;  Mexico,  $3.88;  Turkey,  $1.12;  Japan,  $6.88. 
(Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1897,  pages  594,  595,  596.) 

Add  the  deposits  of  savings  banks  to  tbe  rating  of  tlie  United 
States  and  it  will  carry  us  to  over  a hundred  dollars  per  capita 
($102.52). 

This  is  a factor  in  the  financial  problem  that  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

Compared  with  the  volume  of  money,  it  ecceeds  it  fourfold  here 
and  fivefold  in  Great  Britain. 
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It  is  a structure  built  up  from  the  bed  rock  of  confidence  in  a 
fixed  and  unchanging  unit  of  value— gold. 

Undermine  this,  cut  this  in  two  by  legislation  for  fiat  money, 
and  ‘‘the  subsequent  proceedings  will  interest  us  no  more,”  for 
there  will  not  be  enough  left  to  worry  over.  [Loud  applause  on 
tLo  Republican  side.] 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE  WAGE-EARNER. 

There  is  one  claim  in  this  recent  manifesto  which  I confess  is  a 
surprise  to  me. 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  silver-standard  nations  we 
must  adopt  the  same  policy  and  pay  our  labor  in  depreciated 
money,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  dangers  of  oriental  competition 
have  been  sounded  in  our  ears  as  something  which  could  not  be 
overcome  by  a protective  tariff  and  which  would  yield  to  no 
treatment  but  the  heroic  one  of  free  silver  coinage. 

I had  begun  to  breathe  freer  and  to  think  that  perhaps  the  danger 
was  over  when  J apan  and  India  adopted  the  gold  standard  and  thus 
voluntarily  surrendered  all  of  the  advantages  of  low  wages  paid 
in  cheap  money  which  they  formerly  possessed,  but  I never  ex- 
pected to  see  our  Democratic  and  silver-mine  party  friends  face 
" squarely  about  and  charge  the  reduced  wages  of  the  past  four 
years,  which  it  was  one  of  their  main  objects  to  perpetuate,  to 
the  present  financial  policy  of  this  nation. 

For  forty  years  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Republican  party  has 
been  that  American  labor  has  been  the  best-i»aid  labor  in  all  the 
world,  and,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1870,  paid  in 
the  best  money  of  the  world. 

The  very  inception  of  that  party  was  as  an  organized  protest 
against  human  slavery,  and  it  poured  out  its  blood  and  treasure 
in  1861  that  labor  might  be  free,  for  it  knew  that  when  the  lower 
stratum  w^as  lifted  all  would  rise. 

In  the  providence  of  God  and  amid  the  storm  of  war  slavery 
died,  and  from  that  day  this  nation  marched  on  and  up,  till, 
in  1892,  a single  day's  wages  Avould  bring  to  the  home  of  the 
American  workman  more  of  the  comfort  and  luxuries  of  life  than 
mankind  had  ever  dreamed  of  for  like  service  since  the  fall  of 
Adam;  and  then,  intoxicated  by  our  success  and  fooled  by  the 
very  men  who  now  preach  the  gospel  of  free  silver  and  fiat  money, 
we  opened  wide  the  doors  of  this  great  nation  to  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  other  lands,  and  in  a single  day  lost  all  the  fruits 
of  a struggle  which  had  lasted  thirty  years. 

But  four  years  of  hardship  and  privation  have  not  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  the  toilers  of  this  nation  the  achievements  of  the 
past;  and  while  I can  not  speak  for  other  portions  of  the  land,  I 
do  believe  that  this  fall,  as  in  1896,  the  workingmen  of  New  Eng- 
land will  march  in  solid  column  to  the  polls  to  sustain  that  party 
which  has  stood  by  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  all  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  that 
useless  sacrifice  of  four  years  of  American  progress  one  scene 
comes  back  to  me  which  I can  never  forget. 

In  the  towm  of  Torrington,  the  banner  Republican  towm  of  my 
State,  a few  days  after  the  splendid  political  victory  of  '94,  a 
jubilee  was  being  held.  The  whole  town  was  ablaze  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations. 

As  the  procession  passed  down  the  street  between  the  separate 
cottages  of  American  workingmen  we  came  to  one  house  lighted 
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from  garret  to  cellar  and  decorated  in  every  conceivable  spot 
with  American  flags. 

It  w^as  the  home  of  a mechanic  who,  strange  to  say,  had  always 
before  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  front  door  stood  wide  open,  and  in  the  bright  light  which 
streamed  forth  the  mother  stood  watching  the  passing  crowd. 

Halfway  between  the  door  and  the  street  a large  box  had  been 
placed,  and  standing  on  it  was  a little  girl  Messed  in  white  and 
waving  the  flag  as  the  procession  passed. 

It  was  a beautiful  sight,  but  what  attracted  my  attention  most 
w^as  this  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  box  at  her  feet: 

Papa  is  in  the  parade;  mamma  and  I are  happy. 

It  was  only  the  expression  of  a thought  of  a child,  but  it  told 
the  glad  story  that  hope  had  come  to  them  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  working  men  and  women  of  New  England  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  full  old-time  pi-osperity  shall 
come  again,  when  every  man  shall  be  at  work  and  every  child 
shall  be  at  school  and  evexy  mother  shall  be  at  home  singing  the 
song  of  happiness  and  content. 

When  that  time  does  come  and  protection  wages  are  fully  re- 
stored, I want  them  paid  in  gold  or  its  full  equivalent,  as  they 
have  been  for  twenty  years. 

You  planters  in  the  South  and  miners  in  the  West  may  vote  for 
fiat  money  and  free  silver  if  you  will.  I want  the  shining  gold, 
wuth  the  highest  possible  purchasing  power,  for  New  England 
workingmen, 

WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Two  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  instructions  to  our 
consular  officers  all  over  the  world  to  report,  among  other  things, 
the  effect  of  the  then  existing  currency  systems  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  stationed  upon  the  rates  of  labor. 

Every  word  of  this  testimony  is  from  Democratic  sources,  for 
they  were  all  appointees  of  the  party  then  in  power. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  from  our  political  opponents 
in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard  as  the  one  system  which  will 
best  conserve  the  welfare  of  the  American  workman  and  establish 
and  maintain  a permanent  prosperity  within  our  borders. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  these  quotations  I will  place  a table 
showing  the  relative  wages  in  gold  in  all  occupations  in  the 
United  States  from  1840  to  1891, 

The  time  covered  includes  every  system  of  finance  which  the 
nation  has  had — first,  the  double  standard  nominally;  second,  the 
irredeemable  paper  money  of  the  war  time,  and  third,  from  re- 
sumption in  1879  to  1891. 

It  is  taken  from  the  Senate  Finance  Committe  Report  on  Prices, 
Wages,  and  Transportation,  printed  in  1893. 

It  shows  two. things.  First,  a slow  but  steady  advance  before 
the  war,  a sharp  decline,  but  gradual  recovery  during  the  paper- 
money  period,  and  a uniformly  upward  tendency  thereafter. 

There  are  no  statistics  since  1892,  and  I am  glad  of  it,  for  they 
would  have  been  neither  satisfactory  nor  creditable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  four  years  succeeding. 

HUMAN  LABOR  THE  BEST  MEASURE  OF  GOLD. 

The  second  point  to  which  I would  call  attention  is,  that  human 
labor  is  the  most  uniform  and  most  reliable  in  supply  of  any- 
thing which  the  Lord  has  put  on  this  planet. 
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The  chinch  bug,  the  weevil  and  the  potato  bug,  frost,  drought, 
and  storm  may  all  affect  the  product  of  the  field. 

The  area  of  cultivation  may  be  extended  or  decreased. 
Invention,  improved  machinery,  new  mines  discovered,  oil  fields 
exhausted,  all  these  things  serve  to  increase  or  decrease  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  shops,  and  in  these  modern  days  the  “gold 
bug”  must  take  all  the  blame,  but  human  labor  in  this  table 
measures  gold  and  proves  beyond  dispute  the  stability  of  the  ex- 
isting standard  and  the  wisdom  of  its  continuance. 


Relative  wages  in  gold  in  all  occupaiioyis^  18W  to  ISOU  grouped  by  different 

methods. 


Year. 

Simple 

average. 

Average 
according 
to  impor- 
tance. 

Year. 

Simple 

average. 

Average 
according 
to  impor- 
tance. 

1840  

87.7 

82.5 

1866 

108.8 

ni.i 

1841  

88 

79.9 

1867 

117.1 

121.8 

1842  

87.1 

84.1 

1868 

114.9 

119.1 

1843  

86.6 

83 

1869 

119.5 

123.5 

1844  

86.5 

8:5.2 

1870 

133.7 

136.9 

1845 

86.8 

85.7 

1871 

147.8 

150.3 

1846 

89.3 

89.1 

1872 

152.2 

15:1.2 

1847  • 

90.8 

91.3 

1873 

148.3 

147.4 

1848 

91.4 

91.6 

1874 

145 

145.9 

1849 

J>2.5 

90.5 

1875  

140.8 

140.4 

1850 

92.7 

10.9 

1876 

i:i5.2 

1:54.2 

1851 

90.4 

91.1 

1877  

136.4 

135.4 

1852  

90.8 

91.8 

1878 

140.5 

m 

1853 

91.8 

93.2 

1879 

139.9 

139.4 

18.54 

95.8 

95. 8 

1880 

141.5 

143 

18.55 

98. 

97.5 

1881 

146.5 

150.7 

1856 

99.2 

98 

1882 

149.9 

152.9 

1857 

99.9 

99.2 

1883 

152.7 

159.2 

1858 

98.5 

97.9 

1884 

152.7 

155.1 

1859 

99.1 

99.7 

1885 

150.7 

155.9 

1860 

100 

100 

1886 

150.9 

155.8 

1861 

100.8 

100.7 

1887  

l'iS.7 

156.4 

1862 

100.4 

101.2 

1888 

155.4 

157.9 

1863  

76.2 

81.9 

1889 

156.7 

162,9 

1864 

80.8 

86.2 

1890 

158.9 

168.2 

1865 

66.2 

68.7 

1891 

160.7 

168.6 

With  this  table  before  him,  how  any  man  can  claim  that  there 
has  been  any  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  since  1866  is  some- 
thing I can  not  understand. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS  ON  WAGES. 

The  reports  to  follow  will  generally  cover  the  ten  years  previous 
to  1896,  and  refer  to  Europe  and  North  America  only. 

England,— gold  standard. 

The  opinion  seems  rather  to  be  that  industry  may  be  impeded  by  a bad 
system  of  money,  and  great  social  mischief  and  coufusfon  produced;  but  a 
good  monetary  system  can  do  no  more  than  let  the  various  forces  of  indus- 
try work  unchecked.  It  is  held  also  that  the  English  monetary  system  is  of 
this  sort.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  standard  money;  there  is  an  abun- 
dant and  even  indefinite  amount  of  currency  for  all  payments  and  transac- 
tions; credit  is  vastly  developed.  But  the  system  has  l^en  in  existence  for 
generations  the  same  as  now,  and  there  could  not  be  any  noticeable  stimulus 
due  to  a monetary  cause  between  the  dates  mentioned,  as  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  system  in  the  interval. 

Bates  of  wages  in  the  principal  occupations  were  somewhat  higher  than  in 
1886,  except  in  agriculture. 

The  record  of  changes  in  wages  now  made  by  the  labor  de])artment  from 
year  to  year  shows  that  the  general  wage  level  changes  very  slowly. 
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Canada, — Single  gold  standard. 

In  the  census  taken  in  1891,  the  average  wages  paid  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  are  shown.  These  industries  were  classified  as  follows; 

Industries  having  an  annual  output  of  $25,000  and  more: 


Wages  per  employee,  1881 — $296.20 

Wages  per  employee,  1891 346. 60 


Increase  in  ten  years *50. 40 

Percentage  increase 18. 3 


Industries  having  an  annual  output  exceeding  $500 and  less  than  $25,000: 

Wages  per  employee,  I'^Sl 216.63 

Wages  per  employee,  1891  244.24 


Increase  in  ten  years 27. 56 

Percentage  increase 12.07 


Belgium, — Double  standard,  but  no  coinage  under  it  for  twenty 
years. 

The  rates  of  wages  were  practically  the  same  in  18S3.  Since  that  date 
wages  have  not  undergone  any  sensible  variation. 

Netherlands,— Bonhle  standard,  but  mints  open  to  gold  only. 

A slight  advance  in  wages. 

fVaizce.— Double  standard,  but  mints  open  to  gold  only. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  wa^es,  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  have 
slowly  but  regularly  increased  in  France. 

Germamj.—i^ingle  gold  standard. 

A general  advance.  In  Rhenish  Westphalia  textile  industries  wages  in- 
creased from  about  $143  per  capita  in  1886  to  about  $163  in  1895. 

Day  labor  shows  a general  slight  advance. 

In  many  trades  the  advance  is  marked  from  1886  to  1892. 

Rates  of  wages  of  the  workingmen  in  shops  of  railroads  under  Government 

control. 


Year. 

1 Laborers, 
not  in- 
cluding 
officials. 

Annual  wages  paid  or  ex- 
penses incurred  tor  laborers. 

Average  wages  paid 
per  head. 

Mark.s. 

United  States 
currency. 

Marks. 

United 

States 

currency. 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1894-95 

47,048 

47,402 

58,145 

42,838,066 

43,306,825 

59,630,809 

$10,199,5^.15 

10,311,148.80 

14,197,833.09 

910.50 

913.60 

1,025.50 

$216.78 

217.52 

244.16 

Austria,— Gold  standard  since  1892;  formerly  silver;  free  coin- 
age abolished  in  1878. 

During  the  period  embraced  between  the  years  1886  and  1896  manufactur- 
ing industries  nave  been  stimulated,  owing,  it  is  considered,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  foreign  trade.  Wages  have  likewise  increased 
during  the  above  period,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table.  The  expressed 
opinion  of  the  leading  manufacturers  seems  to  be  that  the  increase  in  wa^s 
is  due  to  political  reasons  rather  than  to  any  changes  in  the  currency.  To 
meet  the  demand  of  the  labor  party  for  a legal  working  day  of  eight  hours,  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  increasing  the  rate  of  wages  and  making  the 
working  day  ten  hours. 

Switzerland.— Double  standard;  mints  open  to  gold  only. 

It  is  universally  known  and  recognized  that  the  wages  for  all  classes  of 
labor  have  very  appreciably  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  man  greatly  improved.  This,  however,  is  attributed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  better  organization  of  labor,  their  unions  enabling 
them  to  demand  higher  wages. 

Italy,— Double  standard;  mints  open  to  gold  only. 

According  to  statistics  got  together  and  published  by  the  direc^r-general 
of  agriculture,  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  wages  of  agricultural 
laborers.  But  owing  to  the  minimum  wages  originally  earned  in  this  labor, 
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the  increase  seemed  greater  than  it  has  been  in  fact,  if  the  normal  condition 
of  living  be  considered.  A general  increase  is  to  bo  noted,  however,  and 
especially  in  those  industries  in  which  inventions  have  made  improvements, 
yet  even  this  branch  has  its  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  silk  spinning.  At 
the  same  time  the  prices  of  products  in  general  use  have  gone  down  and  the 
hours  of  labor  have  generally  been  lessened. 

JlfftTtco.— Nominally,  double  standard;  actually,  silver. 

As  regards  wages  paid  in  Mexico,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
any  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  rate  which  was  paid  ten  years  ago.  The 
Government  statistics  at  that  time  were  not  very  accurate;  but  from  all  the 
obtainable  information,  derived  from  hearing  the  facts  and  views  of  well-in- 
formed persons  cognizant  of  the  conditions  existing  then  and  now,  it  can 
safely  be  stated  that  as  regards  skilled  labor  there  has  been  a slight  increase, 
both  in  the  amount  paid  and  in  the  demand,  while  as  regards  unskilled  labor 
the  conditions  may  oe  said  to  be  substantially  the  same. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  varies  throughout  the  Republic,  being  higher 
in  some  sections  than  in  others,  and  in  certain  mining  districts  lower  than 
they  were  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  This  is  generally  owing  to  local  causes. 
As  a matter  of  course,  owing  to  the  construction  and  management  of  7,000 
miles  of  railroads,  the  introduction  of  electricity,  and  the  placing  of  new  and 
improved  machinery  in  many  of  the  mines  and  in  some  of  the  agricultural 


districts,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  laborers  and 
some  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  same;  but  it  is  true  that,  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  Mexican  laborers,  there  has  been  but  little  if  any  change  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  are  some  instances  where  laborers 
receive  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  There  are 
also  many  instances  where  less  is  received.  The  daily  wage  paid  to  the  farm 
laborer  hired  by  the  day  does  not  exceed  30  cents  per  day,  taking  into  account 
the  whole  laboring  agricultural  population.  There  are  instances  where  the 
day  laborer  receives  50  cents  per  day;  but  again  there  are  also  instances 
where  he  only  receives  15  to  20  cents.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
Mexico  estimates  the  daily  wages  of  farm  laborers  at  25  cents. 

British  Honduras,— Gold  standard  since  189  i;  formerly-  silver. 

The  laboring  man  has  been  materially  benefited,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  well  he  knows  it,  as  against  his  silver  wages,  as  prior  to  the  gold 
standard  his  pay  was,  in  silver,  from  $10  to  $14  a month,  and  what  he  had  to 
buy  and  pay  for  out  of  his  wages  was  increased  proportionately  as  silver  de- 
creased commercially.  Now  (at  the  date  of  writing)  he  gets  paid  in  gold 
what  ho  then  got  in  silver,  and  what  he  now  buys  is  not  subject  to  the  fluc- 
tuation of  silver.  The  price  of  labor  ranged  pretty  evenly  from  1886  up  to 
October,  1894.  There  may  have  been  some  little  dinereuce  in  wages  during 
that  period,  but  not  of  any  moment. 

[From  the  report  of  the  governor.] 

The  laboring  classes,  the  backbone  of  the  colony,  have  largely  benefited  agi 
regards  wages,  the  dollars  now  earned  equaling  the  number  formerly  re- 
ceived by  them  in  sols.  Savings-bank  deposits  have  increased.  Land  and 
house  proi>€rty,  whether  in  town  or  country,  has  increased  KJO  per  cent  in 
value,  commanding  now  in  gold  the  same  amount  received  formerly  in  the 
money  it  replaced. 

Nicaragua. — Silver  standard. 

There  are  few  manufacturing  industries  iu  Nicaragua,  and  the  existing 
currency  has  done  nothing  to  stimulate  tliem.  The  people  prefer  agricul- 
tural pursuits  to  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  wages  of  the  working 
classes  occupied  in  all  kinds  of  labor  range  from  40  cents  to  $1.50  silver  (18.8 
cents  to  70i  cents  gold)  per  day  for  unskilled  or  skilled  labor.  Clerks  and  the 
higher  classes  of  laborers  receive  from  $2  to  $6  (94  cents  to  $2.82  gold)  per  day. 

Costa  i2ica.— Nominally,  double  standard;  actually,  silver. 

In  1886  prices  of  labor  may  be  considered  to  have  been  one  third  less  than 
they  are  to-day— in  Costa  Rican  currency. 

Wages  (peons),  18^,  $1;  1896,  $l.5(). 

The  increase  of  wages,  measured  in  gold,  since  1886  is  apparent  only.  Peons 
receive  now  less  gold  than  they  did  in  1886. 

Denmark, — Gold  standard, 

I have  talked  with  the  director-general  of  foreign  affairs  and  others  on  the 
practical  effect  of  the  currency  on  manufacturing  and  the  wages  of  labor, 
etc.,  and  have  learned  in  a general  way  that,  though  Denmark  is  not  largely 
a manufacturing  country,  industrial  enterprise  is  generally  increasing,  and 
the  wages  of  labor  have  increased  here,  as  they  have,  happily,  throughout 
Europe;  but  whether  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  currency— with 
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which  the  people  generally  seem  satisfied,  though  there  is  a large  party  here 
which  favors  a double  standard  of  gold  and  silver— is  a matter  of  conjectui*e 
and  argument. 

Consul  Ryder,  in  1884,  made  an  exhaustive  report  specifying  the  wages  of 
laborers  in  many  lines  of  industry.  I have  been  informed  that  wages  have 
advanced,  on  an  average,  about  10  per  cent  since  that  time. 

Portugal, — Gold  standard,  but  specie  pajunents  suspended  in 
1891. 

Since  the  suspension  of  siiecie  payments  there  has  been  certainly  some  in- 
crease in  the  manufacturing  industries,  but  not  sufficiently  marked  to  attract 
Y'  attention.  The  average  rate  of  w^es  paid  for  labor,  skflled  and  unskilled, 

has  remained  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  country  was  on  a sx»ecie 
basis. 

In  a general  way,  it  can  only  be  said  that  while  labor,  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, has  remained  at  substantially  the  same  wage,  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products,  clothing,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  drugs,  etc., 
have  increased  about  25  x)cr  cent,  which  is  about  the  premium  of  gold. 

Russia,— Silver  standard  at  time  of  this  report;  since  changed 
to  single  gold  standard. 

As  to  the  growth  of  manufactures,  it  has  long  been  stimulated  by  a pro- 
tective tariff  as  well  as  by  the  ability  of  the  nmmtfacturer.s  to  pay  their 
workmen  ai)proximately  the  old  scale  of  wages  in  the  cheaper  money  of  the 
present  system  [then  referring  to  silver]. 

An  inquiry  into  wages  does  not  show  that  the  workmen  participate  appre- 
ciably in  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  these  industries.  Ofiicial  statistics  show- 
ing the  condition  of  agriculture  are  lacking,  except  as  respects  the  rates  and 
course  of  wages  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  will  be  shown  in  a later  part 
of  this  report.  It  suffices  to  state  here,  where  the  general  effect  is  being  con- 
sidered, that  I have  not  read  or  heard  a word  favorable  to  the  condition  of 
agriculture;  that  the  universal  testimony  is  of  extreme  depression,  and  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  as  shown  by  the  official  table  referred  to, 
have  had,  in  the  main,  a downward  tendency. 

Double  standard;  mint  open  to  gold  only. 

All  information  received  from  as  reliable  sources  as  individual  observers 
can  be  indicate  two  things:  First,  that  so  far  as  unskilled  labor  is  concerned, 
wages  have  remained  stationary;  second,  that  though  among  skilled  laborers 
for  the  same  amount  of  skill  wages  have  remained  stationary,  yet  owing  to 
some  of  the  more  recent  industrial  enterprises  undertaken  in  Spain,  requir- 
ing greater  expertness  or  specialism,  the  average  of  wages  lor  skilled  laborers, 
a considerable  num^r  of  whom  are  foreigners,  has  been  rai^ed. 

During  the  last  ton  years,  among  the  higher  class  of  employees  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  railways,  the  wages  or  salaries  have  been  raised  to  some  extent,  as 
has  been  done  with  Government  employees,  but  any  connection  between  this 
rise  and  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  Spanish  currency  has  been  absolutely 
disclaimed. 

Sweden— Gold  standard.  From  tables  given  by  the  American 
minister  a general  advance  is  shown  for  past  ten  years. 

Norway. — Gold  standard. 

The  existing  currency  established  by  law  of  June  4, 1373,  has  not  had  any 
practical  and  direct  influence  on  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the  wages 
of  labor.  The  latter  have  increased  during  the  last  decade  in  this  country  as 
elsewhere,  which  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables  taken  from  the 
official  statistics,  but  probably  from  reasons  different  from  the  introduction 
of  the  gold  unit.  The  last  statistics  published  by  the  central  statistical  bu- 
reau of  Norway  do  not  embrace  any  later  year  than  1890,  which  is  compared 
with  the  statistics  of  1885.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  since  the  former 
year  the  wages  of  labor  have  steadily  increased,  though  I am  unable  to  state 
the  actual  rates. 

No  comment  upon  these  quotations  is  necessary,  for  the  fact  is 
clearly  established  that  under  the  gold  standard  business  condi- 
tions have  been  settled  and  a general  advance  of  wages  lias  oc- 
curred both  in  Europe  and  America;  that  not  only  have  higher 
wages  been  paid,  hut  they  have  been  paid  in  money  of  the  greatest 
purchasing  power,  and  that  if  any  decline  in  wages  is  found,  it  is 
in  silver  standard  countries. 
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THE  GOLD  STANDARD  THE  WORLD  S CHOICE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  limit  of  the  century  now  drawing  to 
a close  855.000,000  of  the  population  of  the  globe  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  chosen  gold  as  their 
standard  measure  of  value. 

They  comprise  the  skill,  the  genius,  the  intelligence,  the  cul- 
ture, the  enterprise,  the  progress,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

To  every  one  of  the  other  countries,  belated  stragglers  on  the 
march  of  time,  or  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism,  we  are  send- 
ing missionaries  to-day  to  lead  them  up  to  civilization  and  a 
higher  life. 

The  advocate  of  free  silver  coinage  may  turn  to  such  a source 
for  wisdom  and  counsel  on  financial  methods  if  he  will,  but  this 
great  Republic  will  not  follow  him,  for  its  people  have  been 
taught  by  their  own  experience  that  a currency  solidly  based  on 
gold  has  not  only  built  up  the  nation  in  the  days  of  peace,  but  is 
its  best  defense  in  time  of  war. 
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